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MAY-DAY. 

Who does not feel joyous of a bright 
May morning? Who is not disposed to 
raise a song of triumph over winter frosts, 
and to riot in the luxury of green grass 
and field flowers? Whocan withhold res- 
pectful salutations at Flora’s return, to pre- 
side over the fields and the groves, her 
accustomed time? Who can forget the 
May pole, the wreath, or the dance 2 

The observance of May-day isa very an- 
cient affair. The sports, games, proces- 
sessions, &&c., of May-day had become so 
engrossing and exciting, that the Long 
Parliament in 1644, suppressed ged by 
apecial act. ‘May poles were in those 
days brought ies from the woods bya 
team of twenty to forty yoke of oxen, each 
having its horns garlanded with flowers, 
with which, as well as with branches, flags, 
and streamers, the pole itself was profusely 
wreathed and decked. When it was rais- 
ed up, the ground was strewed with 
flowers, and the dance commenced.’ ‘ 

With us the day is cordially and happi- 
ly saluted by little bands of juveniles, who 
ramble over the fields and groves for the 
early flowers ; crown a queen, and dance 
the ring: a faint, yet pure expression of 
the joyfulness of youth, as well as of the 
beauty and brevity of Flora’s power. C. 








Narrative. . 
THE SILENT HUNTER. 


The narrative ensuing is strictly histori- 
cal and truthful. We are indebted to the 
pen of the hunter-naturalist—Webber—for 








it: 

Shortly before the American War of In- 
dependence, there arrived in New England 
an orphan boy called Bill Smith. Some 
friends of his parents took an interest in 
him, and apprenticed him—though only 
tight years of age—to an old farmer in 
North Carolina. The indentures stipulated 
that he was to have, besides sufficient food 
and clothing, reasona@le opportunities for 
education; but Saunders, the yeoman, 
thought this folly, and all that Bill learned 
Was in spite of his prejudices. There was 
tlittle daughter of the old farmer’s how- 
ever—Mattie, a blue-eyed child, with gold- 
‘t ringlets and dimpled face—who took a 
fancy to instruct the young alien that had 
come under her father’s roof. He learned 
toread and to write, and soon became so 
Poficient in both, that he began, in turn, 
t teach his tutor. 

This pleasant exchange of mutual kind- 
Ress went on till the children grew up, and 

ie was a blooming girl, unconsciously 

thed in the spring-time of her life to 
the orphan youth who had been perpetual- 
ly by her side. The farmer discovered this, 
tnd immediately began to punish Smith by 
* series of and abominable persecu- 
tions. He made him sleep in a barn, on a 









(Hse the orphan boy had formed a plan of 


pile of hay, with only one tattered 
blanket to cover him, and cut him 
off from all the consolations of little 
Mattie’s love. He was rich, and 
hated any one who appzared to aim 
at being the heir to his fortune.— 
He jealously watched his daughter, 
and tortured poor Bill by every kind 
of cruelty till his behavior became 
m= notorious, and some humane persons 
= resolved to summon him before a 
‘Sm court of justice for barbarity and 

ee neglect of duty. 
® Before this was known, however, 


running away. He made uphis little bun- 
dle, and one night, creeping into Mattie’s 
room through the window, bade hera gen- 
tle good-bye. He embraced her, and kis- 
sed her, and told her he would come back 
a great man, and make her his wife; and 
she said, ‘I'll wait for you.’ He ran all 
night along the highway, and came next 
morning to the settlement of Raleigh.— 
There he lived for some time. He prowl- 
ed about the kitchens of the gentry by day, 
subsisting on the scraps which some kind- 
hearted slaves bestowed on him, and when 
it was dark crawled into some shed to 
sleep. 


It happened that a Judge Campbell—a 
very humane man—was then presiding in 
the circuit court. He found Bill Smith 
one morning among his cattle and horses, 
half dead with hunger and cold. He took 
him into his house, fed him, clothed him, 
learned his story, and began to consider 
how his inhuman master might be punish- 
ed. Great, therefore, was his delight when, 
on looking over the list of cases to be tried 
before him in that circuit, the very first 
was ‘ Commonwealth versus Samuel Saun- 
ders, for abducting, murdering, or otherwise 

lawfully making away with an indentur- 
ed male child, known as William Smith.’ 

The trial came on. Judge Campbell 
compelled the strictest scrutiny into the 
‘facts. His charge to the jury was stern 
and dead against the accused. It sounded 
like a sentence of death. The prisoner 
stood pale and shivering. His counsel was 
startled, cowed, almost hopeless. The 
winding up was near. All felt the verdict 
must be ‘ guilty.’ 

Suddenly there was a commotion in the 
court. Carriage wheels were heard rapid- 
ly nearing the place. The sheriff came in, 
and with him was the boy, still attenuated 
from suffering, but neatly clothed, and with 
the bloom of life reviving on his cheek.— 
Old Saunders was carried from the dock in 
convulsions—his shrieks being heard till 
the prison doors were closed upon him.— 
He was acquitted, but compelled to give 
security for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of Bill Smith till the age of eighteen. 

That was the first public scene in Bill 
Smith’s career. The next was when, as an 
eloquent, vivacious, bold young lawyer, he 
pleaded his first cause at the bar. He 
gained it, and gained many after it, and 
gradually rose to great honors, wealth, and 
prosperity. Mattie became his wife, and 
their house was blessed with sons and 
daughters, till, when the Declaration of In- 
dependence was made, men knew no hap- 
pier family than that of William Smith. 
He was generous and he was charitable, 
but nevertheless one of the most opulent 
men in the province, for he was prudent 
and economical. When, however, the war 
of liberty broke out, his treasures flowed 
like water to support Washington in his 
tremendous campaigns. Mattie did not 








repine to see their riches melting away in: 


the fervor of that glorious cause. ‘ Let the 
gold go,’ she said; and the gold did go, 
and when America was free, it was all gone, 
and William Smith found himself a beggar! 
But he was not sorrowful; for over the 
Alleghany mountains was the country of 
Kentucky—beautiful land, with fertile soil 
and timber, and water and game abound- 
ing. There they might settle, and thither 
were many going who had lost their pos- 
sessions in the terrible but sacred war. 

In the spring of 1784, fifty emigrants as- 
sembled in Powell’s Valley, on the frontiers 
of the old colony. They were to journey 
in company over the mountains, for mutual 
defence, for the swarthy tribes of Indians 
still hovered over the regions, revenging 
on the white men that long Illiad of calam- 
ities which had fallen on their race. 

The caravan went forward. It passed 
through a wild territory, among mountains 
and defiles, with the shaggy forests still 
throwing their primeval shadows over the 
slopes. Ata distance there was known to 
be asettlement where provisions might be 
obtained. Smith, with a small party, went 
in advance to bring back supplies for the 
rest. He was six days away. The re- 
mainder had promised to await his return 
in a sequestered little valley. To that he 
came with his companions. There were 
traces of the camp, and marks of conflict, 
but no living being stirred there, no voice 
could be heard, no welcome of the dear 
ones he had left. A confused and broken 
trail showed that the emigrants were in 
full retreat for Clinch river, to regain the 
more populous district they had quitted. 
Smith hurried after them, ‘Where is my 
wife? where are my children ?’ he asked of 
the first straggler he came up to. 

‘You will find them where you left 
them. Ask the Shawnees; they can tell 
you the rest.’ 

‘You have neglected your trust—they 
are murdered,’ said Smith in a stern and 
deliberate, yet trembling voice. ‘ And you 
are retreating, you cowards!’ he added, 
and struck the man to the ground. Then 
he turned back, rode alone to the abandon- 
ed camp in the valley, and there in the 
evening he was found, looking with tear- 
less eyes, but a countenance more mourn- 
ful than weeping could make it, on the lost 
and the loved—Mattie and her children. 

Smith with his own hands dug their 
graves—with his own hand he laid them 
side by side : his first-born on the mother’s 
right hand, his youngest on her bosom, 

where it had been nursed and nestled so 
long. And then he stood for a few mo- 
ments looking upon this last couch made 
for their earthly rest, and filled the grave, 
and piled stunes to mark the spot, and bade 
adieu to the love in which his heart had 
made itshome. His comrades were stand- 
ing around insilence. They expected that 
when he had finished he would follow them. 
But he walked about the site of the camp, 
and found where the Indians had come and 
gone, Then he shouldered his rifle, waved 
his hand solemnly, and speaking no fare- 
well, disappeared on the trail of the Shaw- 
nees. 

From that houra strange mystery sprang 
up among those mountains. There was 
known to dwell on them a lonely hunter— 
a white man—who was seen occasionally 
by the Indians, or by some solitary trapper, 
always witha rifle in his hand, but perpetu- 
ally silent, never speaking a word to any. 
If he was addressed, he turned and retreat- 
ed into the woods. Gradually he was lost 
sight of altogether, except to Daniel Boone, 
that far-famed hunter, whose name is fa- 
miliar over the whole continent of America. 


_ dian tribe had gone 





Daniel Boone was believed to have fre- 
quent interviews with him, and to supply 
him with powder and ball, but he never 
spoke of him, and only replied to questions 
by shaking his head and touching his brow 
with his finger. 

This went on for two years, and men 
had almost forgotten Bill Smith. But at 
the end of that time a Shawnee Indian was 
taken prisoner by the people of Boone’s 
fort, and he once more revived the excite- 
ment as to the mystery of the silent hunter. 
He said that a terrible spirit had for two 
years haunted the war-path of the Shaw- 
nees—an evil demon, whose sight was ap- 
palling to their nation. More than thirty 
of their best braves had already fallen 
under his hand. This fearful medicine 
man was sent, they believed, to punish 
them for some portentoussin. So dreaded 
had he become, that the tribe had met, and 
were nearly determined to quit forever 
their ancient hunting-grounds in Kentucky. 
When asked whether they had ever seen 
this demon, they said they had never seen 
it distinctly, though their young men had 
pursued it often, and always came back 
with one, at least, of their number missing. 
At length none dared to follow the terrible 
apparition. 

After this story had been rumored 
abroad, men began again to speak of Bill 
Smith. They spoke of him, however, with 
an unaccountable dread, and always in’ w 
low voice. TheShawnees had been for- 
merly one of the most powerful and best 
organized of the red nations. They now 
became timid, and carried on the most 
desultory warfare. They were beaten by 
every hostile tribe, for whenever a battle 
took place, the silent hunter made his ap- 
pearance suddenly, fighting with their ene- 
mies. If they attacked a fort, he was al- 
ways among the defenders ; if they defend- 
ed a strong hold, he was never away, but 
regularly headed the assailants. But he 
came and went without speaking. He 
never greeted any man, and no man ever 
said farewell to him. The border people 
looked on him with respect and fear; the 
Indians shuddered at his name, and the 
Shawnees especially, looked upon him as a 
curse sent from the Great Spirit to exter- 
minate their race. 

At last they became so terrified by this 
phantom of the silent hunter perpetually 
haunting their paths, that they all collect- 
ed and fled across the great stream of Ken- 
tucky. But he followed them over, and 
was ever on their hunting grounds. So 
they fled again, and passed the Green river. 
He passed it too, and never crossed it 
again. Stillthe Indians were appalled by 
hearing of the braves slain in the forest and 
at their camp fires, by an arm which they 
now so fully believed to be the arm of 
some avenging spirit, that they never 
dreamed of a conflict. The silent hunter 
never lost their trail: Then they once 
more burned their wigwams, and went 
away forever from that country. And 
when the last of the Shawnees had launch- 
ed his canoe upon the Ohio, Bill Smith 
rose from the bushies on the shore, and fired 
after the little bark. - 

Revenge was lis monomania. When 
he buried his wife and children, a rash and 
bloody resolution fixed itself in his mind. 
it became madness. He never more spoke 

to man, but silently and remorselessly 
haunted the trail.of the Shawnees, to slay 
every one that came within the range of 
his far-famed rifle. Then, after that In+ 
from its Rgoryl en 
i ounds, he retired, mute. a e, 
pe most inaccessible part of the Green. 
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river hills. There, ina shady cleft, remote 
from the habitations of men, he built him- 
self a hut, where, in solitary quiet, he pas- 
sed the remainder of his days. 
to supply himself with food and skins 
enough to exchange for powder and shot, 
which an old man at an out-settlement 
down on the Green river was accustomed 
to supply him with. His life was protract- 
ed to the age of eighty-eight. 

One day the old man at the settlement 
was heard to say that something must have 
happened to the silent hunter, for he had 
notcome as usual to fill his shot-bag and 
his powder-pouch. Bidding no one follow 
him, he went away to the Green River 
Mountains, and when he came back, though 
many questioned, he said nothing of where 

he had been. From that day, however, 
‘ no man ever saw the silent hunter. No 
one heard of his fate, but it became a dim 


crystal, and every thing could be seen to 
the very bottom. Stretching its limbs | 


| close over this pond, was a gigantic teak 


He hunted | 


tree, and in its thick, shining, evergreen 
leaves, lay a huge boa, in an easy coil, tak- 


| ing his morning nap. Above him was a 
| powerful ape of the baboon species, a leer- 
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ing race of scamps, always bent on mischief. 
Now the ape, from his position, saw a cro- 
codile in the water, rising to the top, ex- 


actly beneath the coil of the serpent.— ; 


Quick as thought he jumped plump upon 


| the snake, which fell with a splash into the 


jaws of the crocodile. The ape saved him- 
self by clinging to a limb of the tree, but a 
battle royal immediately commenced in the 
water. The serpent, grasped in the middle 
by the crocodile, made the waters boil by 
his furious contortions. Winding his fold 
round the body of his antagonist, he dis- 


| enabled his two hinder legs, and, by his 


tradition in that country, that his spirit was | contractions, made the scales and bones of 


still among the mountains of the Green 
river. 

Not many years ago, however, Webber, 
the hunter naturalist, started with a com- 
panion in search of game among the Green 
river hills. After wandering for many days 
among their solitudes, they came to the 
dwelling of an old trapper, living alone 
with the dogs—eremite of the forest, full 
of its traditions, and familiar with all the 
spots they haunted. He said that near 
that place lay, under a black oak, the grave 
of a mighty hunter. He had been a mys- 
terious inhabitant of those mountains, and 
his resting-bed was marked by a stone.— 
He had chosen it himself, years before he 
died. It was near a spring of which he had 
drank, and an old man had buried him, 
though noone had since visited the grave. 
Webber offered the trapper some money if 
he would lead them to the spot; but he 
shuddered and refused, though at length, 
with visible trepidation, he consented to 
guide them within sight of it. 

He walked before them for some time, 
among clifts and trees, and over streams, 
and through hollows, till, from a bluff emi- 
nence they looked down on a narrow, wild 
plain. Over the surface of this lay sprinkl- 
ed what seemed a number of flat rocks, 
but were in reality stone sarcophagi, or 
graves, which are to be found in thousands, 
sometimes covering miles of ground in the 
southern part of Kentucky, and portions of 
Tennesse. The people who used this cu- 
rious mode of sculpture are now extinct. 
They existed long before the Indian nation 
—long before the red skins hunted through 
those woods and savannas. Their burial 
grounds are all that remain of them. They 
were, apparently, pigmies, for the graves 
are not, on an average, more than three 
feet in length. Some have imagined that 
these were the tombs of their children ; 
but the children of the Aztec nation, in 
this case, must have died by thousands 
when they were just about three feet high, 
and the older people must have been burn- 
ed or secretly interred. 

Inone of these curious sepulchres the 
body of Bill Smith was discovered. It was 
a sarcophagus sunk in the earth, almost 
eighteen inches deep, by the same in width. 
The bottom and sides were lined with flat 
unhewn stones, and one of a similar kind 
was laid over the top. No cement of any 
kind had been used. The explorers ex- 
amined the grave—they ever disturbed the 
remains, but they laid them again in their 
place of rest, and left once more to his soli- 
tary repose the Silent Hunter of the Green 
River Hills. 

What a dark and mournful story! How 
strange and checkered a life! It was the 
faith of this man to his early love, and the 
affection of his heart to her children, that 
mace the terrible, silent, remorseless being 
he afterward became. But he was not in 
his nature cruel. During the latter part 
of his life his mind was shaken by remem- 
brance of that melancholy day, when Mattie 
and her little ones were buried by his hands 
in the ‘ Vale of Pines.’ 














Natural Gistorp. 


THE SNAKE AND CROCODILE. 


The following thrilling account of an 
engagement between a boa-constrictor and 
a crocodile in Java, is given by an eye- 
witness : 

It was one morning that I stood beside 
a small lake, fed by one of the rills from 
the mountains. The waters were clear as 











the monster crack. The water was speedi- 
ly tinged with the blood of both combat- 
ants, yet neither was disposed to yield.— 
They rolled over and over, neither being 
able to obtain a decided advantage. All 
this time the cause of mischief was in a 
state of the highest ecstacy. He leaped up 
and down the branches of the tree, came 
several times close to the scene of the 
fight, shook the limbs of the tree, uttered 
a yell, and again frisked about. At the 
end of ten minutes a silence began to come 
over the scene. ‘The folds of the serpent 
began to be relaxed, and though they were 
trembling along the back, the head hung 
lifeless in the water. The crocodile also 
was still, and though only the spines of his 
back were visible, it was evident that he, 
too, was dead. The monkey now perched 
himself on the lower limbs of the tree, close 
to the dead bodies, and amused himself for 
ten minutes in making all sorts of faces at 
them. This seemed to be adding insult to 
injury. One of my companions was stand- 
ing at a short distance, and taking a stone 
from the edge of the lake, hurled it at the 
ape. He was totally unprepared, and as 
it struck him on the side of the head, he 
was instantly tipped over, and fell upon 
the crocodile. A few bounds, however, 
brought him ashore, and taking to the tree, 
he speedily disappeared among the thick 
branches. 











Biography. 
ORIGINAL. 
LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 
NO. VI. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


John Quincy Adams, the sixth President 
of the United States, was born in the year 
1767, and was named for John Quincy, his 
great grandfather, who bore a distinguish- 
ed part in the councils of the province, at 
the commencement of the last century. 

The principles of American Indepen- 
dence, were early instilled into the mind 
of Mr. J. Q. Adams, by both of his pa- 
rents. When his father went to France as 
joint commissioner with Franklin and Lee, 
he was accompanied by his son, then in 
his eleventh year. He remained in that 
country about a year anda half, and enjoy- 
ed the great privilege of daily intercourse 
with Benjamin Franklin, who ever entered 
into the feelings of the young, and rejoiced 
to see them happy. The kindness of this 
gentleman, made a lasting impression on 
the mind of young Adams. John Quincy 
returned with his father to America, where 
they remained only a few months, when 
they again sailed for France. The vessel 
in which they were, sprang a dangerous 
leak, and they were obliged to put into 
the nearest port, which proved to be Fer- 
rolin Spain. From thence Mr. Adams 
travelled by land to Paris, where he arrived 
in January, 1780, where his son, J. Q., 
was placed at school. InJulyof the same 
year, young Adams accompanied his father 
to Holland, where he went to negotiate a 
loan. In 1781, Mr. Francis Dana, after- 
wards Chief Justice of Massachusetts, re- 
ceived, from the Continental Congress, the 
commission of Minister to the Empress of 
Russia, and he selected Mr. J. Q. Adams 
as a private secretary of this mission.— 
After spending fourteen months with Mr. 
Dana, he left him to return through Sweden, 
Denmark; Hamburg, and Breman, to Hol- 
land, where his father had been publicly 











received as Minister from the United States, 


, and had concluded a commercial treaty : 


with the Netherlands. Young Adams | 
performed this journey in the winter of | 
1782-3, being then but sixteen years of 
age, without a companion. When he was 

eighteen years of age, he returned to 

America to finish his education at Cam- 

bridge. In 1787, left college and entered 

the office of Theopholis Parsons, afterwards 

Chief Justice of the State, as a student of 
law at Newburyport. After completing 

his law studies, Mr. Adams removed to 

Boston to practise his profession, and em- 

ployed his leisure time in writing a series 

of articles upon the great political questions 

of the time. These were well and clearly 

written, and produced quite a sensation at 

the time. Soon after this, the public mind 

was much agitated by the inflammatory ap- 

peals of the French Minister Genet.— 

‘Among those who resisted this foreign 

emissary, none were more conspicuous than 

Mr. Adams, whose essays in support of 
the administration were read and admired 

throughout the country.’ 

His reputation as a statesman, patriot, 
and political writer of the first order, were 
now wellestablished, and Mr. Jefferson 
(who was astrong friend of his) recom- 
mended him to General Washington, as a 
proper person to be introduced into the 
public service of the country. 

General Washington’s own notice had 
been previously drawn to the publications 
of Mr. Adams, and he had in private ex- 
pressed the highest opinion of them, and 
had made particular inquiries with regard 
to their author. Mr. Adams was now only 
twenty-seven years of age, and it was no 
small honor to enjoy the confidence of 
such men as Washington and Jefferson, 
which he did in an eminent degree. One 
of the last acts of General Washington’s 
administration was to appoint Mr. Adams 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Portugal. 

In a letter from Washington to his fath- 
er, at this time, General W. says : —* With- 
out intending to compliment the father or 
the mother, I give it as my decided opinion, 
that Mr. Adams is the most valuable public 
character we have abroad; and there re- 
mains no doubt in my mind, that he will 
prove himselfto be the ablest of all our 
diplomatic corps.’ 

Mr. Adams came into the Presidency in 
1825, and in this, as well as in every of- 
fice which he held, all must admit that he 
discharged the duties devolving upon him 
in the most conscientous and faithful man- 
ner. 

During Mr. Adam’s administration, the 
great work of internal improvement went 
on ata rapid rate; canals, roads, light- 
houses were built, obstructions were re- 
moved from bays and harbors, the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi and the Ohio rive®, 
was greatly improved, manufacturing es- 
tablishments flourished with vigor, and 
gave proofs of becoming lasting sources of 
wealth and employment to the national in- 
dustry. At the same time the interest on 
the public debt was punctually paid, and 
the debt itself was diminished thirty mil- 
lions three hundred and seventy three 
thousand one hundred and eighty-eight 
dollars during Mr. Adam’s term of office, 
which was marked by definite and consistent 
policy, and energetic counsels, and govern- 
ed by upright motives. After his retirement 
from the Presidency, he still continued to 
take an active part in public affairs, and to 
maintain the stand which his eminent 
talents and distinguished services fully en- 
titled him to. He died in the year 1848, 
enjoying that deserved fame purchased 
by the devotion of his life to his country. 

ESTELLE. 


— Sabbath School. 


A SCHOOL IN THE FIELDS. 


I knew a pious young man who was 
sustaining himself at a literary institution 
by the labors of his own hands, and almost 
asa matter of course, the true energies of 
Christianity began to develop themselves. 
His feelings became much affected by the 
spiritual condition of a populous neighbor- 
hood, which had never enjoyed religious 
privileges, and consequently did not ap- 
preciate them. He visited the families of 
that neighborhood from house to house, 
and endeavored to open a religious meeting 
among them. They would permit no such 
thing. Not discouraged, this young man 
turned to the children, and went round and 














invited them, one by one, to meet him on 
Sunday mornings in a Sunday schoo],— 
Several children acceded to the proposal 
and then he again went round to find a 
room for them to meet in; but every door 
was closed against him. He told the chiJ- 
dren to meet him under a shady tree upon 
a grassy bank; and thitherthey came, ang 
he prayed with them, and taught them to 
study the word of God, and the children 
were delighted with their Sunday school, 
So it went on from week to week, with in- 
creasing interest and increasing numbers, 
till one Lord’s day opened with a cold 
storm of rain. The teacher repaired to his 
tree at the usual time, supposing some few 
children might be there; and there indeed 
he found almost his whole school, wet and 
cold, itis true; but they had warm hearts 
in their bosoms, and how could they forego 
the enjoyment of their beloved Sunday 
school for a single morning? The teacher 
took off his hat, and prayed as usual for 
the blessing of God upon the exercises, 
and began to teach, when a man in the 
place told him that for that time he might 
take the children into his stable. The 
teacher turned to the children, and said: 
‘This man offers us the use of his stable; 
and it was ina stable that Jesus Christ 
took shelter when he was a little child. — 
Let us go.’ This is what I mean by the 
energies of Christianity. [ Teacher’sMag, 
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ROBBIE’S TEMPERANCE PLEDGE. 


For the sake of the little readers of the 
Youth’s Companion, I will tell the history 
of little Robbie’s temperance pledge. 

Robbie’s mother never -permitted him to 
taste wine, though he would frequently 
teaze her for‘ one little sip, and I won't 
ask for any more.’ He evidently thought 
it was a great privilege to be able to drink 
wine, and that'‘a source of pleasure was 
denied him, and nothing said to him could 
induce a contrary opinion. One day not 
long since, a glass of wine and water was 
placed on the table for an invalid, and as 
usual, the little boy began, ‘Mamma, just 
one little taste; please give me a little,’ 
&c. ‘Robbie,’ said his cousin, ‘if I take 
a pledge not to drink wine for fifteen years, 
will you ?” 

‘A pledge!’ said R. ‘ what is a pledge? 

‘A pledge is a promise, a solemn pro 
mise, to do, or not to do some particular 
thing ; and a temperance pledge is a pro- 
mise not to drink any brandy, wine, or any 
thing that can intoxicate. Now, if you 
take this pledge for fifteen years, you will, 
if you live till then, be of age, or a little 
more than twenty-one years old, and capa- 
ble of judging for yourself, and after seeing 
the mischief done by drinking wine, being 
a standard-bearer in the Cold Water Army 
so long, I shall not be afraid for you to be 
free to drink, or not, as you please.’ 

‘Yes, my son,’ said his mother, ‘ make 
that promise in the sight of God, and 1 
shall never be afraid of your being what! 
hate to name—a drunkard !’ 

‘ But fifteen years is such a long time; 
can’t you say twelve, cousin S. ?’ 

‘No, no, Robbie, nothing less than fif- 
teen; if you can take it for one term, you 
can for the other.’ 

‘ Well, mamma, get somebody else first; 
if R. B. or N. C. will put his name down, 
then I will.’ 

‘No, my son, it was first proposed to 
you, and I wish your name to come first, 
and then we will carfy it to the other little 
boys.’ 

After some farther conversation on the 
subject, in answer to Robbie’s objections, 
the subject was dropped, as his friends did 
not wish to force it upon him; but the lit 
tle fellow could not easily dismiss it from 
his mind, and a fierce conflict was goimg 
on in that little breast, between conviction 
and inclination; and time after time, dut 
ing the afternoon, would he introduce the 
subject himself, propose objections, which 
were calmly and patiently answered; one 
for instance : 

‘When I get to be a big boy, and g? 
to school, the other boys will laugh at me- 

‘ Never be afraid of being laughed at 
when you do right, Robbie ; none but very 
wicked boys will laugh at another who 
will not do wickedly.’ : 

After the difficulty was explained, he 
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would go off, until another would present 
itself, and so on during the afternoon.— 
He was not again urged to sign the pledge, 
for it was thought best to leave him to 
himself. As soon as the candles were 
lighted, he came into the dining-room say- 
ing; ‘Please get the paper, and I will write 
my name.’ The papers were soon produc- 
ed, the form drawn up, and Robbie with 
the air and countenance of a hero, walked 
up and wrote his name. The lady who 
made the proposal then followed, after- 
wards his two sisters. 

Little Robbie seemed relieved of a world 
of rouble that he had borne since dinner ; he 
was bright and happy, and after saying his 

rayers went to bed. As the mother smooth- 
ed the cover over her darling, he threw his 
little arms around her neck and whispered, 
‘Mamma, I am so glad thatI did as you 
wished me, and signed the temperance 
pledge.’ ; 

It has been more than six months since 
little Robbie wrote the first name on the 
list which now numbers nearly a score, 
yet he has never wished to retract or asked 
to taste wine. One day I saw him severe- 
ly tested ; he was dining out and occupied 
a seat next to the gentleman at the foot of 
the table, who, affecting not to have heard 
of Robbie’s temperance principles, offered, 
when the wine was brought on, to fill the 
glass which stood by his plate. The little 
yoy politely declined; the gentleman in a 
tone of surprise exclaimed, ‘ What, Rob- 
bie! no wine! You don’t know how good 
itis!’ and moving the decanter towards 
the g'ass, said, ‘ You shall have some, for 
[know you love it.’ Robbie thinking the 
aspect of things rather threatening, blush- 
ed, but determined to face adroitly, seized 
the glass and held it under the table. 

‘Well done, my boy,’ said the gentleman, 
stroking Robbie’s-head, ‘ youhavé nobly 
stood the test! I had heard of your pledge, 
and wished to see if you were in earnest.’ - 

The little colored boy who waits in his 
mother’s dining-room, petitioned that his 
name might be enrolled. The sacred cha- 
acter of the promise, and the sin of break- 
ing it explained to him, I trust it may be 
asafeguard to him through life. That 
many others may,do as Robbie has done, 
eatly take the first step in the road to vir- 
tue, is my fervent prayer. 

Oakley Va., Sep. 5th, 1853. 








Parental. 


Translated from the German for the Companion. 


THE SHINING STARS. 


It was a cold, dark midnight, when old 
Herman and his son were crossing the 
heath. They had travelled on foot all day 
long, and were now returning gaily and 
cheerfully to their native village. Grey 
tight-clouds were in the sky, high piled 
wer each other, so that nota single ray of 
tiendly light illumined the lonesome path. 
Herman, acquainted with the way, walked 
yfully in advance of his son; but all at 
wee it seemed to him as if he had lost his 
wy. Uncertain tottered his foot upon the 
ulf-trodden pathway; and now as they 
ame to a brook, whose course he knew 
wt, and to a thicket, which he had never 

seen; then felt he certain that they 
vere wandering further and further from 
it home. 

Timidly, and with an anxious throbbing 
ifthe heart, clung little Emeleus to his 
fither’s hand, for he feared that they would 
obliged to stay all night in the heath; 
but the father spoke comforting words to 

‘Let us still keep on, and perhaps 
¥e may come to a hospitable cottage, where 

}may give us shelter and lodgings till 
norning.’ And then they hastened on; 
but they arrived at no hospitable cottage, 
aud yet wilder became the way, and more 
wsafe the path. And lo! a sharp, pierc- 
tg wind from the east suddenly rushed 
hating into the gray masses of clouds, and 
they parted in haste, so that the starry sky 
wth all its light shone down upon the 

erers. 

“Now, God be praised!’ said Herman, 

tno doubt we shall find our way.’ 

_How, I pray, father?” asked. the boy. 
t thou not see yonder Sirius, shin- 
tg? It stands at this season directly over 
*t village. Hence we must turn to. the 
ght, if we will reach home to-night.’— 
Then was Emeleus amazed, and. said, ‘I 

never have thought of that, that we 
ould find our way by the sky? 








And the father answered, ‘ The traveller 
cannot do without the stars in the dark 
night; they are to him the guide of his 
way, and lead him, when he has wander- 
ed, again to the object sougbt. I will 
learn thee the number and the courses of 
these heavenly lights, so that thou mayest 
safely go forth upon the path, when I am 
no longer thy guide. And soon will I 
point out to thee yet other stars; thou 
canst not see them with thy bodily eyes, 
but in thy spirit shalt thou view them, and 
they shall conduct thee safely to thy heav- 
enly home.’ 

Thus conversed they upon the way, and 
ere the mid-night hour was over, stood they 
knocking at the door of their own cottage. 

Wells, Me. Sep. 1853. J. L. 





THE ARAB IN THE DESERT. 


An Arab had lost his way in the desert, 
and was in danger of dying of hunger and 
thirst. After wandering about a long 
time, he found one of the cisterns or water- 
pits, from which the pilgrims water their 
camels, and a little leathern bag which lay 
upon the sand. ‘God be praised!’ said 
he, as he picked it up and examined it, 
‘ These are certainly dates or nuts; how I 
will quicken and refresh myself with them !’ 
In this sweet hope opened he the bag quick- 
ly and saw what it contained, then cried 
out very sorrowfully: ‘Ah, they are only 
pearls I J. L. 
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ORIGINAL. 


LITTLE JOSEPH. 


A bright, flaxen-haired boy of about five 
years, was sitting by the open window of 
a capacious farm-house, not many miles 
away from the great metropolis of Massa- 
chusets. Near him was seated a benevo- 
lent-looking elderly lady, engaged in knit- 
ting. As he gazed at the green fields 
stretching far away before him, and watch- 
ed the breeze gently swaying the trees to 
and fro, in the distant grave-yard, he seem- 
ed lost in thought. Suddenly he exclaim- 
ed with great earnestness, ‘Grandmother, 
will they put us in the ground and bury us 
up, over there, when we die?’ 

She answered she supposed so. ‘Oh! 
well,’ said he, ‘it is no matter where we 
are, for God will raise us up again.’ 

He was a feeble child, but thoughtful 
beyond his years. His mother had placed 
him here that he might have the benefit 
ofcountry air and exercise. Here he lived 
happily with the dear old lady, whom he 
called grandmother, and loved as a relation. 
Under her care he took great pleasure in 
reading his Testament, learning the Cate- 
chism, and many pretty little hymns that 
she taught him. There was one in parti- 
cular, of which he seemed very fond, and 
which I will give here, for the benefit of 
other little boys and girls. 

‘ Lovely Jesus, from on high, 

Look upon a helpless child ; 
Hear my humble, artless cry, 
Jesus, make my actions mild. 
Mild as Bethlehem’s sweetest babe, 
Full of love and grace divine, 
Clothe me with thy shining robe, 
And to heaven my heart incline. 
As I grow in age and size, 
More like Jesus may I be, 
Then at death in ploy rise, 
And the lowly Jesus see.’ 
When nearly seven years of age, he re- 
turned to his friends in Boston. About 
four months had passed when he was laid 
upon a sick bed. The physician was cal- 
led, and exerted all his skill, but in vain. 
He grew more and more ill, and often dur- 
ing his illness, did he call upon ‘ grand- 
mother’ to come and see him. 
The weeping friends were at length as- 
sembled around his couch of suffering, to 
see him die. And now his last hour had 
come, his thoughts turned again to the 
good old lady, to her kind instructions, and 
he began to weep bitterly. Shortly he at- 
tempted to repeat the sweet hymn, ‘ Love- 
ly Jesus, from on high,’ &c., but his mem- 
ory failed him, and he asked his mother to 
finish it. With a voice trembling with 
emotion, she refused, for she had never 
learned it. Then, turning to the good doc- 
tor who stood by his bedside, he made the 
same request of him, but he too could only 
say he knew it not. ‘Then,’ said Joseph, 
* will you not send for grandmother, that 











she may teach it to me, once more?’ Sor- 


{ presented itself. 











rowfully they were compelled to deny him, 
for she was far away. 

Not long afterwards he closed his eyes 
in that sleep which knows no waking, and 
we trust that the ‘lovely Jesus,’ whom he 
loved so well to hear about, now carried 
him as ‘a lamb in his bosom.’ 

Do all the little children, who read this 
simple story, love the Saviour as Joseph 
did? If they do they will not fear to pass 
‘through the dark valley and shadow of 
death,’ for they will dwell with Him and 
the angels in Heaven. LEONIE. 

Holyoke, August, 1852. 
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BEGINNING FAMILY PRAYER. 


The commencement of this sacred and 
delightful duty must often be attended by 
difficulties, where the head of the family 
has for years neglected it. 

' A middle-aged man of great respectabi- 
lity says, ‘I have never done anything 
since I became a Christian, which required 
so much self-denial, and which was so tru- 
ly a bearing of the cross, as beginning 
family worship. I felt that it was a duty, 
from the time I devoted myself to the ser- 
vice of Christ; but I shrunk from its per- 
formance so painfully, that day after day 
and week after week passed away without 
my attempting it. At length conscience 
remonstrated so loudly, and my conviction 
that it was a sin to neglect it was so strong, 
I determined to make the effort to perform 
it the next morning, cost what it would. 
It occasioned me a wakeful night, and 
again and again I implored strength from 
on high. I was constitutionally timid, and 
when the morning came was much agitated. 

‘ Before breakfast I said to my wife, ‘I 
feel, C , as if we ought to have prayer 
in the family. We have all souls to be 
saved, and we need God’s blessing. I am 
sure you will not object to it.’ ‘No,’ she 
replied, but the tone in which she said it 
was not encouraging. When w® rose 
from the breakfast-table, it seemed to me 
the children had never been so noisy before, 
and it required an effort to request them 
to keep silence and be seated. They did 
so, but I felt that their eyes were fixed 
wonderingly upon me. I took the large 
Bible from the shelf and sat down. I wish- 
ed to preface the service with some remarks, 
but I could not trust my voice, andI open- 
ed the book and read the first chapter that 
I then knelt, and with 
faltering voice began to address the Creator. 
But my hesitation soon passed off. I know 
not why it was, but during the performance 
of this service, my soul was so filled with 
the thoughts of God’s great goodness in 
permitting me to approach him, and to 
place myself and those dear to me under 
the shelter of his protecting love, that I 
forgot the presence of others, and poured 
out my heart in supplications for his bles- 
sing with as much freedom and fervor as J 
had ever done in secret. When I arose, I 
perceived my wife’s eyes moistened with 
tears. 

‘The conflict was over—the duty was 
entered on—and the peace which follows 
the consciousness of having done right, 
came into my heart. Prayer with my be- 
loved ones was no longer a burden, but a 
delightful privilege; and ere long I had 
the satisfaction of knowing that the heart 
of my companion ascended in full unison 
with my own to the throne of grace. I can 
now speak freely in my family of the value 
and sweetness of this service, and to many 
of them, I believe, the hour of prayer has 
become one of the most highly prized of all 
the day brings us.’—[ Am. Mess. 








PRAYER OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 


Some thirty-five years since, there lived 
a man in the town of » in northern 
Vermont, having a companion and four 
children of tender age. Their circum- 
stances were not simply humble, but quite 
dependent on his daily earnings and the 
scanty products of that uncultivated sec- 
tion of the state. A log cabin was their 
dwelling. Here he had commenced his 
manly toils in expectation of prolonged life, 
and in earnest hope of years of plenty yet 
toarise. ‘ A man’s heart deviseth his way, 
but the Lord directeth his steps.’ At length 
he sickened and died, leaving a dependent 
widow, and her more dependent children. 
But the widow’s God still lives, and never 








forgets the fatherless. Notwithstanding 
His treatment of them, ‘ His judgements’ 
often become ‘a great deep.’ So they 
were seen to be in the case of those dwel- 
ling in that desolate wilderness-home.— 
For scarce had the grave of the father been 
made, ere the mother likewise fell a victim 
to the stern archer, leaving all the care of 
her tender and loved ones to Him who 
hears ‘ the ravens ery.’ ‘And,’ said the 
Rev. Dr. C., now of Massachusetts, who, 
though then living at some distance, was 
called to officiate at the funerals of both 
parents, ‘I was greatly concerned for the 
orphans, and if ever I prayed, it was for 
them. <A few weeks after the mother’s 
burial, I saw the selectmen of the town, 
and inquired after the orphans, and being 
informed that they had all been provided 
with good homes, I exclaimed, this is won- 
derful. It has been done so quick.’ ‘0,’ 
said they, ‘we remember your prayer for 
them.’ We see how‘ the effectual, fervent 
prayer of the righteous availeth much.’ 
[Puritan Recorder. 
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THIS STRIKING IS VERY POOR BUSINESS. 


On afine evening in March last, in a 
quiet town in this State, a party of lads, 
from thirteen to seventeen years of age, 
assembled to spend an hour in sportive pas- 
time and recreation. The hard and drift- 
ed snows were piled heavily upon the sur- 
rounding hills, and the full moon shed a 
radiance over the scene, and gave a tinge 
of beauty even to the wintry landscape.— 
The sports of the evening began. With 
hearts beating high with hope and joy they 
repaired to the slope of a neighboring hill, 
with their sleds in hand, where for a time, 
everything went on pleasantly as could be . 
desired. At length, a dispute arose with 
regard to the respective merits of two 
sleds which had been taken to the spot.— 
Harsh and angry words succeeded. <A 
blow was given. Still harsher words and 
louder threats were soon followed by yet 
another blow. In the wild phrenzy of a 
mad excitement, the voice of reason was 
drowned. Two of the lads armed them- 
selves with sticks, and a third pulled’ a 
stake from the fence near by, and gave. one 
of his antagonists a fatal stroke. The 
poor boy never spoke again. He was car- 
ried senseless to his father’s house, where 
he lived but a few hours. 

The surviving actor in this fearful tra- 
gedy now occupies a criminal’s cell. The 
storm of passion which raged so furiously 
in his bosom, has long since subdued, and 
he now looks back upon the unreturning 
past, in all the bitterness of remorse. 

But his tears of unavailing sorrow can- 
not restore the life of his associate. And, 
whatever may be his future lot, every re- 
collection of that dreadful night will be to 
him a scorpion sting, for which no earthly 
power can provide a remedy. 

Truly, ‘ the beginning of strife is as when 
one letteth out water.’ How much better 
and safer under all circumstances, to ‘ leave 
off Contention before it be meddled with.’ 
(NV. Y. Obs. 


FLOWERS ON A MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


Four motherless little children! Who 
can think of them without a saddened heart? 
True, they are too young to know how 
great is their loss; but, ah! their after- 
lives will feel it. - Who will guide them 
now? Who will talk to them of Jesus? 
Who will teach them to lisp his name? 
Who will teach them to be Christians early ? 
The father’s business calls him away during 
their waking hours. When he comes home, 
sleep hangs heavy upon their eyelids. He 
can pray for them, and sometimes with 
them. But, ah! a mother’s constant care 
and influence are buried with her in the 
grave. 

Not long since there were four such little 
ones. Their mother had been borne to a 
sunny land of flowers, that she might catch 
again the bloom that had faded from her 
cheek. But it came not—and there, among 
strangers, she died. Hersoul went to the 
spirit-land, and her body was brought to 
rest among its kindred. Two ofthe little 
ones went to the tomb, with those who 
bore there their mother’s precious form. 
As they passed the grave, and looked down 
deep into it, each one cast some flowers 
upon the coffin-lid. It was a sweet sight— 
a petty tribute to the memory of a mother, 
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—all they could now do to tell of their 
deep affliction.—[S. S. Advocate. 


Editorial. 
A SCENE ON BOARD A WHALE-SHIP. 


Many of the men who go before the mast in 

our whale-ships, are very vicious and abandon- 
ed and desperate men—men who have cut 
themselves loose by their vices, from the res- 
traints of sober and honorable life, and who 
therefore occasion great care and severe trials 
to the officers of the ships. 
- The writer of this article is often in commu- 
nication with these officers, and gets, now and 
then, a chapter of their eventful history. An 
intelligent captain, just arrived from the Pacific, 
makes statements in substance as follows : 

Among the motley crew, swept from the 
streets of several cities, was a smart, intelli- 
gent, active, and energetic young man, whom 
we will call Morgan. He was a sort of lawless 
rover on the ocean; up to any sort of iniquity, 
and fitted, by natural mental vigor, and com- 
manding carriage, to be a ring-leader in any 
sort of wrong-doing. He had not been back- 
ward to give out that he should quit the ship 
at the first opportunity when arrived in the 
Pacific, for the purpose of going to California. 
This fellow, as the voyage ran on, acquired a 
strange sort of power over a portion of his fel- 
Jow-seamen ; and he had bent the minds of a 
portion of the crew into complete subserviency 
to his own desperate purposes. No good op- 
portunity had occurred for Morgan, and those 
sympathizing with him, to leave the ship for 
California. As the ship was about to go into 
the Arctic Sea, the captain was one day arous- 
ed from the cabin by some commotion, and on 
reaching the deck he found that Morgan had 
gained over about fifteen of the crew to his 
plans. They ‘knocked off’ from duty, had 
gathered a quantity of bread and water to the 
forecastle, and determined to stay there till 
the captain should be compelled to come to their 
terms, and aid them in going to California. 

They had secured the whale-spades and 
harpoons, as instruments of defence and of- 
fence, and were prepared for a desperate strug- 
gle. The captain called on them to come out 
of the forecastle, which they had now made 
their castle, and return to duty, informing them 
that he would give them ten minutes to con- 
sider it. They defied him, declaring that no 
human power could bring them out. ‘ You 
will all come out, dead or alive, before sun- 
down,’ was the cool and decisive reply of the 
captain. 

The ten minutes were out, and not a man 
obeyed the order; and death was threatened 
to any officer of the ship who should venture 
down among the mutineers. The captain 
ordered a try-pot half-filled with tar, to be got 
ready, in which he mixed pepper, sulphur, &c., 
and it was lowered into the hold. ‘ Now bat- 
ten down the hatches, set the tar on fire, and 
we will see what we shall see.’ The order was 
at once obeyed, and the whole ship, underneath 
decks, was soon a smoke-house to all suffocat- 
ing intents and purposes. It was not long be- 
fore one mutineer after another begged to be 
released from the now horrible forecastle. As 
fourteen severally came up, in a most pitiful 
plight, they were severally hand-cuffed. Mor- 
gan, the demon and chief, remained, swearing 
that he would die there. He was left a few 
moments longer till almost helpless, when a 
noose was slipped around his legs, and he was 
dragged on deck. No sooner were his hands 
ironed, than he made a desperate leap for the 
bows, and went over into the sea. The Arctic 
coldness of the water cooled the fierce flames 
of his passions, and he soon cried lustily for 
help, and was, in fact, in utmost danger of 
drowning. He was rescued, however, and 
brought on deck. The whole fifteen then re- 
ceived the merited ship’s discipline of the ropes- 
end, well laidon. This did the work. Com- 
pletely subdued and humbled, they returned to 
duty, and were faithful to the voyage’s end.— 
Morgan, however, was not to be trusted at 
large. He was confined in irons in the ran— 
a dark recess beneath the cabin—for seventy- 
two days, and kept on bread and water, with 
half an hour’s airing on deck each day. On the 
ship’s arrival at the Sandwich Islands, he was 
delivered up to the American Consul, and sent 
on board a man-of-war. 

{. The above narrative ought to engage 

















our sympathies for captains and officers of ves- 
sels who have so much to contend with, from 


the fierce passions and vices of men under their 
authority. 


2. It should lead us greatly to desire that 
all seamen should be under the influence of 
religion. Were ‘the abundance of the sea 
converted to God,’ we should never hear of 
piracy, or mutiny, or insubordination to author- 
ity. Officers and crew being then what they 
ought to be,a ship’s company would then bea 
happy family, and the ship itself a floating 
Sanctuary of the Lord. X. 


USE KIND WORDS. 


We have space to give only a few of the 
reasons why our young friends should always 
use kind words in all their intercourse with 
others. 

1. That highest of all authority, the Bible, 
instructs us to dothis. All those precepts im- 
ply it, which enforce meekness, gentleness, 
forbearance, the being blameless and harmless, 
&c. Persons who cherish such feelings can 
never be rude, harsh, or unkind in their lan- 
guage. 

2. Kind words always favorably impress 
others toward the speaker. They arrest the 
attention, and interest the hearer in what the 
speaker is saying, and awake toward him feel- 
ings of respect and confidence. 

3. Kind words produce kind feelings in 
others. Many an angry, rude, and boisterous 
man have we seen softened and subdued by the 
gentle and benevolent language of the speaker. 
He has seen the contrast between such a per- 
son and himself, and has felt ashamed of his 
own angry passions. 

4, Kind words produce kind feelings in 
those who use them. The very sound of such 
words tends to keep the mind of the speaker 
himself, in a peaceful, calm and happy frame, 
they are like oil thrown upon the waters, the 
waves cannot rise. Many a one, under strong 
temptation, has been able to keep command of 
himself, and it has been, in a good degree, 
owing to the use of kind words. 

5. Kind words are beautiful jewels. They 
ornament the character—they are lovely in 
the sight of all. How uncomely are sour words, 
and harsh words, and rude words, and slander- 
ous words. 
of kindness,’ and who ‘ speaks the truth in love,’ 
has adorned himself in fine raiment, and good- 
ly apparel. So shall ones doctrine drop as the 
rain, and his speech distil asthe dew. X. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Ms. Sep. 53. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir—Your Companion has 
been a weekly visitor in my father’s family, for 
the last twenty years ; and now, after so long 
a period of companionship, to sever it from us 
entirely, would seemcruel indeed. I therefore 
direct you to send it to me, for the interest of 
the children in the family where I board as well 
as for myself. Yours truly, P.A.R 


. East Jaffrey, N. H. Sep. 3, 1853. 
Mr. Wiilis.—Please excuse all negligence 
in not paying for the Youth’s Companion ere 
this. A publication which we consider valua- 
ble to read, certainly ought to be paid for in 
advance, and we feel that one dollar paid for 
this little paper, is well expended. 
Yours, &c., H. E. Stearns. 


Variety. 


REASONS FOR LEARNING TO SING. 


The celebrated William Byrd, author of 
*Nonnobis Domine,’ gave the following very 
forcible reasons for learning to sing, in a scarce 
work, published in 1598, entitled ‘ Psalms, Son- 
nets, and Songs of Sadness and Pietie ? 

‘First—It is a knowledge easily taught and 
quickly learned, where there is a good master 
and apt scholar. Secondly—The exercise of 
singing is delightful to nature, and good to 
preserve the health of man. Thirdly—It doth 
strengthen all parts of the heart, and doth open 
the pipes. Fourthly—It is a singular good 
remedy for @ stuttering and stammering in the 
speech. Fifthly—It is the best means to pre- 
serve a perfect pronunciation, and to make a 

orator. Sixthly—It is the only way to 
now when nature hath bestowed a good voice, 
which gift is so rare that there is not one 
amongst a thousand that hath it; and in many 
that excellent gift is lost because they want an 
art to express nature. Seventhly—There is 
not any music of instruments whatsoever, com- 
parable to that which is made of men’s. voices 
when the voices are , and the same well 
sorted andordered. Eighthly—The better the 
voice is, the more highly adapted it is to honor 
and serve God ; and the voice of man is chiefly 
to be employed to that end’ 














But he, on whose lips is ‘ the law ‘ 





GIVE HIM TIME. 


Many years since, being at Blackheath one 
Sunday, I paid a visit to a Sunday school in 
Dartmouth Place, and one of the teachers urg- 
ed me to take his class, which I did. It was 
in the morning, and there were lessons to be 
repeated. One or two of the boys had said 
their portions, when there stood up a poor fel- 
low, whose first few words showed that he 
stammered very painfully. Perhaps fear of a 
strange teacher made the matter worse, for he 
came toa stop. One of his class-mates hasti- 
ly interposed, ‘ Please, sir, he can’t say lessons: 
he can’t speak plain.’ To my great delight 
another boy broke in, ‘ Yes he can, if you will 
only give him time.’ Need I say that the time 
was given, and the lesson fairly repeated? It 
is no disparagement to the generous defender 
to say that I thought to myself, ‘Here is the 
influence of a patient teacher, accustomed to 


give time, in a spirit of Christian sympathy, to 


him who really needed it.’ 
——— 


UTTERMOST. 


‘ Wherefore he is able to save to the uttermost.’ 
Hes. vii: 25. O,whata sweet word is that 
‘Uttermost!’ Do think of it again, and again, 
and again. You will find it to stretch itself 
beyond all your objections, nay, all your con- 
ceptions. It is God’s uttermost, and therefore 
it is an infinite uttermost: would to God I 
could use it against all Satan’s temptations, 
against all my more clamorous and dangerous 
workings of unbelief! Satan be silent—un- 
belief be silent; Jesus is able to save to the 
uttermost. We may say of this ‘ uttermost,’ 
as Paul speaks of the love of God. Its height, 
its depths, its lengths, its breadths are immea- 
surable, and incomprehensible.—[ Burder. 

——— 


“MY SON IS MY FATHER? 


Ata Wesleyan class-meeting a man thus 
spoke :— 

‘I am very thankful to God for your Sunday 
school. My son, who now sits beside me, is 
iny spiritual father. He heard me cursing and 
swearing, while in a state of drunkenness, and 
said to me, ‘ O, father! my teacher said to-day, 
at the Sunday school, that neither drunkards 
nor swearers could enter into heaven.’ 

‘This so affected my mind, that from that 
time I was enabled to leave off my wicked 
practices; andthrough the merits of Christ, 
both my son and myself are on our way to 
heaven. 

—_p————_ 


THE BOY CRITIC AND REPETITIONS. 


Old Father Bushnell of Vermont used to say 
that the best criticism he ever received on his 
preaching, was from a little boy who sat right 
at his feet, looking up into his face, as he was 


, preaching in a crowded room of a private house. 


As he was going on very earnestly, the little 
fellow spoke out, ‘ You said that afore’ I 
fancy thatan honest critic would find in those 
sermons an hour long, a good many such sen- 
tences said afore in the same discourse, and 
said afore on almost every Sabbath day. A 
word to the wise is sufficient. 
a 


AN INTERESTING FACT. 


There isa small market-town in the West 
of England, which has sent more laborers into 
the spiritual harvest than any other town of 
equal size, perhaps, in the world—three mis- 
sionaries, three missionaries’ wives, one minis- 
ter, two Lancasterian school teachers, and two 
home missionaries—all their names are in my 
journal, and with them, or their families, I am 
personally acquainted. 

The pious people of the town are greatly 
delighted with the fact, and when peal of 
it they add, ‘ These were all either teachers or 
scholars in the Sunday school.’—{ Rev. R. Knill. 


ee 
SCRAPS. 


Waicn 1s Easirr?—‘An upright is al- 
ways easier than a stooping posture, because 
it is more natural, and one part is better sup- 
ported by another. So it is easier to be an 
honest man than a knave. It is also more 
graceful.’—[ Shelton. 


‘Ever,’ is a word much on the lips, but little 
in the head or heart. The fashion of this 
world, its joys and its sorrows, pass away like 
the winged breeze; there is nought forever 
but that which belongs to the world beyond the 
grave. - (Scott. 


Ten poor men can sleep tranquilly upon a 
mat; but two kings are not able to live at 
peace in a quarter of the world. 


Never lose your temper by the faults of 
others, recollecting how many faults you pos- 
sess yourself. 


Let every man sweep the snow from before 
his own door, before troubling himself about 
the hoar-frost on his neighbor’s tiles. 


A man has sometimes more public than pri- 
vate merit. 


fea ie a man out ate Wigs faa ree on 
accomplishing his purpose that he has become 
humpbacked. ; 


The are better made by ill— 
As odors crushed are sweeter still ! 


—— 
a 


Poetrp.. 


ORIGINAL. 


NELLY’S DEATH. 


Our little Nelly’s dead, 
She’s left this world of wo, 
To be with Christ her Savior, 
Where all the good will go. 


Her voice no more is heard 
Within the leafy bowers ; 

No more those gentle hands 
Shall cull the beauteous flowers: 


The smile no more is seen 
Upon that face so fair ; 

But she now lives in heaven, 
And smiles in beauty there. 





Our eyes shall see no more 
The form we loved so well, 

Our ears shall hear no more, 
The voice of little Nell, 


Until we meet in heaven, 
To part no more for aye, 
Throughout eternity 
And never ending day. 


And then with her in heaven, 

And angels round the throne, 
We'll sing the praise of Jesus, 

Who took her for his own. E. 


ORIGINAL. 


I TOO MUST DIE. 


The day will come when I must die, 
And leave this cold unfeeling world, 

And mount to that blest home on high, 
Where justice’ banner is unfurled. 


I too must die, I long to go, 
My maker’s summons to obey, 

My body in the ground laid low, 
My spirit joins eternal day. 

Then bear up hope, and faith, and love, 
This lonely heart to cheer, 

I soon shall join the courts above, 
Beyond all earthly fear. 


Come lovely hour of sweet release, 

My spirit longs to be at peace, 

Longs for a sweet and better day, 

Where sorrow’s tears are wiped ry | 
G. 


—@~— 
MY FATHER’S COT. 


BY JOHN WESLEY WHITFIELD. 


There’s a neat little cot in the wild woods awyy, 
Ona hill where the green grasses grow; 
And ’tis kissed by the light at the first peep 


dey, 
While the vallies lie sleeping below. 


*Tis a low modest cot, but a dear one to me, 
There’s no hall of the wealthy so fair; 
’Tis the place where my young heart beats joy 

ful and free, 
Where my soul is unfettered with care. 


O if soft-cushioned couches could give the 
heart ease, 
Then a home with the wealthy I’d crave; 
But their treasures bring care, and the death 
pangs will seize 
On the hopes of a king, or a slave! 


O then —_~ should I sigh for their fetters of 


Togo tortured in state till I die! 
= sleepless suspicions that ever take 


Of the host that seem richer than I. 


I am blessed in the cot where my father resides, 
Where the voice of my mother is heard; 
bass » tumult may come, and no care evet 

ides. 
But there’s love in each smile and each word. 


O then give me the cot in the wild woods away, 
On the hill where the green grasses grow; 
For’tis kissed by the light at the first peepol 


dey, 
While the valleys lie sleeping below! 
—~———— 


CONTENT.—DISCONTENT. 


Some murmur when the sky is clear, 
And wholly bright to view, 

If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue ; 

And some with thankful love are filled, 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God’s great mercy gild 
The darkness of their night. 


In av are hearts that ask 
n discontent and pride, 
Why life is such a dreary task, 
And all good things denied ; 
And hearts in poorest huts admire 
How love has in their aid, 
(Love that never seems to tire) 
Sach rich provision made. 
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